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RAMBLES OF A BOTANIST IN WYOMING 
TERRITORY. 

BY REV. E. L. GREENE. 



Situated in the midst of a wide waste of treeless and even 
shrubless plains, which are at an elevation of a mile and more 
above the level of the sea, the city of Cheyenne would scarcely be 
thought a central point from which one might make many interest- 
ing little botanical excursions. The strong northwest winds, 
which prevail here almost incessantly, by day and by night during 
all the winter months, seem to sweep all the snows into the valley 
of the La Poudre, in northern Colorado, and leave the plains of 
Wyoming quite bare ; so that one sees here only the short dry 
curly turf of buffalo and grama grasses, here and there inter- 
spersed with the spiny balls of Eclrinocactus Simpsonii. More 
than once during the winter of 1871-2, on the calmer, better days 
that are incident to even a Wyoming winter, did the writer of 
these notes stroll forth upon those plains, to ask ' of the sere 
grasses and withered cacti, what else could possibly grow among 
them in the summer. 

Our first spring visit to this region was made on the twentieth 
of May. The grasses were beginning to show green, the little 
spherical Echinocacti were crowned each with its chaplet of rose- 
purple flowers, and the low matted Phlox Douglasii was blooming 
almost everywhere. A few rods from the depot of the U. P. Rail- 
way we stood upon the ridge of bluffs that overlook the turbid 
stream called Crow Creek, and its now beautiful little valley. 
The pebble beds that lie along the shore of this almost alpine 
river are quite gorgeous with purple and yellow. The yellow we 
recognize as the handsome bloom of Thermopsis fabacea, a common 
plant of this region, bearing heavy racemes of lupine-like flowers, 
but the purple is apparently something more interesting. It is a 
low growing plant, so small that although we are but a few rods 
from where it is, and we are looking almost straight down upon a 
large, dense patch of it, we cannot determine it. The color is 
much like that of several of our beautiful Coloradian Astragali, 
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but it is not their habit to grow so thickly as to color the whole 
face of several acres, for taking a glance up and down the stream 
we behold the gravel beds everywhere purple with the same 
abundance of bloom. After waiting just a moment in order to en- 
joy the pure delight of a happy anticipation, we hasten down the 
steep bluff side, and And ourselves scarcely able to believe what 
our eyes tell us. Is it possible that all this is Nuttall's Oxytropis 
multiceps, one of the most rare and charming of all the plants that 
are peculiar to the Rocky Mountains? A plant hitherto rarely 
met with at all, and only on a few alpine summits in Colorado 
and Montana. The year before, we had taken a few depauperate 
specimens, in seed only, on one of the Colorado Mountains, and 
had prized even those poor ones very highly. It grew like a poor 
little half-starved stranger where we found it then ; but here it is 
luxuriant and plentiful, and this Wyoming region is doubtless its 
proper home. Passing up to the bluff's of the other side, a half- 
mile or so away, we find two or three other very interesting little 
leguminous plants, Astragalus sevicoleucus, a silky-white, spreading 
vetchling with purple flowers, and also the more rare Astragalus 
caispitosus, the latter scarcely yet in full flower ; and finally an- 
other, with silky-white foliage, and most splendid racemes of 
purple. Of this plant we found but one root, out of which we 
made half a dozen herbarium specimens, but it proves to be Nut- 
tall's 0. Lagopus. It was thought to be a species yet undescribed ; 
Dr. C. C. Parry has this season found the same farther northward, 
and has collected fruit as well as flowers. All our Rocky Moun- 
tain species of this genus are beautiful, and this rare one is among 
the finest. 

But the middle of May is rather too early in the season to find 
a great variety of flowers at this high altitude. We must wait 
about another four weeks, if we are to see these plains in all their 
glory. 

It is now the 20th of June, and we are ascending the grade of 
the Denver Pacific Railway from the lower plains of Colorado, to 
the high lands of Wyoming. We pass the boundary line between 
the two territories, just as the highest point is reached. It is now 
about noonday, and we are but ten miles from Chej'enne. There 
is plenty of time for a botanist to reach the city before night, and 
so we beg of our conductor the privilege of making the remainder 
of the journey on foot ; for these bluffs and table-lands are now 
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gorgeous with flowers of many colors, and we are impatient to see 
what they are. The whistle sounds, and the train slackens speed, 
until the leap may be made with safety, and we alight. The train 
moves on and soon passes from our sight, and we are alone but 
for the distant companionship of a beautiful herd of antelope 
which graze upon a near hill-side, a jack-rabbit, and a colony of 
prairie dogs. But we were landed just on the south side of a line 
of snow fence, where the snows drifted deep last winter, and so 
moistened the ground that the flowers and grasses of June are here 
to be found in greatest luxuriance. Let us see what we have. 
Very conspicuous are some yellow heads of a composite, borne 
upon tall and slender scapes, and waving with the grasses in the 
wind. At the base of each stem is a rosette of narrow, somewhat 
silky leaves, and the plant is Actinella scaposa Nutt. 

In the winter season, on the hill-tops near Cheyenne, we had 
noticed some close tufts of mossy-green, sharp-pointed leaves, and 
here we find the very plant in bloom. It has sent up numerous 
branching stems, two inches or more in height, bearing rather large, 
sand wort-like flowers. It proves to be Arenaria Hookeri Nutt., a 
rare species as well as a handsome one. The truly elegant little As- 
tragalus ccespitosus, which a month ago was barely beginning to 
show bloom, is not yet gone by, and here we gather lovely speci- 
mens of it with the rest, and then pass on over and between various 
hills and bluffs, and out upon the clear green expanse of plains, 
toward the metropolis of "Wyoming. 

Now we are in the midst of a dense patch of wild peas, of a 
low growth, hairy leaves, and very large purple flowers ; a form of 
Lathyrus polymorphus Nutt. ; and a plant scarcely inferior in 
beauty to the best of the cultivated species of this genus. 

Yonder is a slight depression in the surface of the plain, where 
there was more moisture in early spring. The whole spot of 
ground is colored dark dull red, not with flowers, but with the large 
showy fruits of Bumex venosus Pursh. Two species of Pentstemon 
are especially attractive among the flowers of this region ; P. cris- 
tatus Nutt., with very large pale purple flowers, in a short rather 
one-sided raceme, and P. albidus, with smaller and almost white co- 
rollas, arranged in a long raceme. The latter species is abundant, 
almost whitening long lines of ridges. A very fine perennial lupine, 
whose specific name I cannot venture to give, with blue and black 
flowers borne in large dense spikes, is very noticeable on the stony 
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hill-sides ; and again in the valleys, or gentle depressions between 
the rolling hills, are the rich purple tufts of Astragalus bisxdcatus 
Gray. This is a verj' handsome perennial, and would be desira- 
ble enough for cultivation, but for its disgustingly strong odor of 
bean-vines. 

Besides these more noticeable things, our ten miles walk added 
to our herbal several very interesting rarities, which would have 
been overlooked by one who had sought only the showy and beau- 
tiful things of this interesting ground. A remarkable profusion of 
very handsome flowers, of a few species only, is what especially 
characterizes the flora of this region at this season of the year. 
Passing through it by rail, one sees as much of the purple and 
red and white and yellow of the plants mentioned, as of the 
common verdure of the prairie grasses. 



THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF BIOLOGY AND THE 
METHOD OF BIOLOGICAL STUDY.* 

BY PROFESSOR ALLMAN. 

Conception of Biology and Function of the Scientific Method. — 
Under the head of Biology are included all those departments of 
scientific research which have as their object the investigation of 
the living beings — the plants and the animals — which tenant the 
surface of our earth, or have tenanted it in past time. 

It admits of being divided under two grand heads : Morphology, 
which treats of Form ; and Physiology, which treats of Function ; 
and besides these there are certain departments of biological study 
to which both Morphology and Physiology contribute, such as 
Classification, Distribution, and that department of research which 
is concerned with the origin and causes of living and extinct 
forms. 

By the aid of observation and experiment we obtain the elements 
which are to be combined and developed into a science of living 
beings, and it is the function of the scientific method to indicate 
the mode in which the combinations are to be effected, and the path 

♦ Extracts from the opening address before Section D— Biology — of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, delivered Sept. 18, 1873. 



